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EPISTLE FROM LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 





From our Yearly Meeting held in London by 
adjournments from the 21st of the 5th month, 
to the 31st of the same inclusive, 1851. 

To theseveral Yearly Meetings of Friends in America. 

Dear Friends and Brethren:—In some re- 
newed sense of the preciousness of that fellow- 
ship which is in Christ, we offer you the expres- 
sion of our warm desire that you may be all in- 
creasingly bound together as bodies and as indi- 
viduals in the unity of the one Eternal Spirit, 
in which there is strength, harmony and love. 
And may we also be permitted to know an in- 
crease of the same blessed unity with you. 

In the course of the last thirty years, the 
trials which have attended our dear brethren in 
some of the Yearly Meetings on your continent 
have been brought distinctly before us. We 
also, beloved friends, have not been wholly ex- 
empt from those trials which arise from a ten- 
dency to separation in the Church, and hence 
we are, in some measure, prepared to sympathize 
with you. Your trials have been introduced to 
our notice by your epistles, amd by communications 
addressed to us from Meetings professing to be 
Meetings of Friends, of the regular establish- 
ment of which we have not had information 
from those Meetings with which we have been 
in regular correspondence. We have thoughtit 
right to decline accepting the communications of 

such Meetings. 

. We believe that our early Friends were gath- 

| ered together by the Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
by the power of His love, He enabled them to 
bear a living testimony to His blessed truth, 
and to make an open profession of the doctrines 
of His Gospel in their spirituality, simplicity, 
and original purity. These doctrines are pre- 
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cious to us, and if we depart from them, we do 
not expect to be honoured by the Lord. The 
unfaithfulness of individuals does not invalidate 
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the soundness of the principles; but we thank- 
fully acknowledge that we can recur to no pe- 
riod of our history at which our Societyas abody 
has departed from them. 


Intimately connected with our religious cha- 


racter, has been the maintenance of our Christian 
discipline in accordance with what is set forth in 
the New Testament, and we are comforted in 
referring to the early acts and records of our 
body, for the clear evidence which they present 
that these principles are unchanged. The exer- 
cise of the discipline towards the individual 
members in the care and oversight one of ano- 
ther for 
continued by the holding of our several Monthly, 
Quarterly and other meetings for discipline, all 
in subordination to their respective Yearly Meet- 
ings. An Epistolary intercourse between the 
several bodies was early introduced amongst us, 
and has been carried on to the present time, un- 
der, as we believe, the renewings of light and 
life from the Lord. Love and unity throughout 
the body have been increased by this corres- 
pondence, and our several Yearly Meetings have 
thus been rendered a help and strength one to 
the other. 


ood, has been brought about fand 


How precious are true love and unity! Under 


their blessed influence a renewal of faith in 
Christ our holy Head is granted, and living de- 
sires are raised for the advancement of His 
spiritual kingdom in our own hearts; in the 
several meetings of which we are members, 
among our brethren of the same faith elsewhere, 
and in the world at large. 
thus granted to Churches to bear one another’s 


Some capacity is 


burdens, to rejoice with those who do rejoice, to 
weep with those that weep, to sympathize with 
them in their trials, whether these arise from 
persecution, from lukewarmness, from the love 
of the world, from false doctrines creeping in 
unawares, or from a departure from the true or- 
der of the Church. Unworthy as we feel té 
speak of such an experience, we can reverently 
and thankfully acknowledge, that in the love of 
Christ such an exercise has from one time to an- 
other been granted to us when assembled as a 
Yearly Meeting, and hat even when we have 
felt that we have great need to humble ourselves 
before the Lord, under a sense of our unfaith- 
fulness to Him and to His holy cause of truth 
and righteousness. 
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Friends of this generation have been often 
permitted individually to feel the strength, the 
joy, and the privilege of brotherly love and con- 
fidence—of an interest in the present and eter- 
nal welfare of their fellow members wherever 
situated. How conspicuously did the love and 
the unity of the Spirit bind our early predeces- 
sors one to another. Brought together as they 
were, widely differing in education, in talents, 
and in their previously entertained religious 
views, they were united in the faith and hope of 
the gospel, and became distinguished by faith in 
the perceptible teachings of Christ by his Spirit, 
and in that faith they were maintained in love 
and unity. Composed as the body was of men 
of different dispositions and gifts, as well as ofa 
variety of spiritual growth, there was a call for 
the exercise of Christian charity and of for- 
bearance one with another in love, and these 
graces were practiced. How patiently did they 
bear with their brethren who had known the 
Truth and had departed from it—how faithfully 
and tenderly did they labour for their restoration 
—and how were they helped and blessed in these 
labours to the preservation of the harmony of 
the Church when this harmony was threatened 
or interrupted. 

In reflecting upon our own condition and upon 
the widely scattered settlements of Friends in 
America, and upon the number of Yearly Meet- 
ings on your Continent, warm and earnest de- 
sires are afresh raised within us that you and 
we, beloved brethren, may all partake of this 
fellowship, unity and love which have so greatly 
contributed to the joy and strength of the body. 
Whilst each Yearly Meeting maintains its right 
place, whilst each exercises its independent cha- 
racter, may it feel also its close connexion with 
the others in Christ, who is Head over all things 
to His church. May each be concerned in hu- 
mility before the Lord to honour the others, and 
when circumstances arise such as a decrease, or 
an enlargement of numbers within the limits of 
a Yearly Meeting, which mayrender a union 
with another Yearly Meeting, or a division into 
two such bodies desirable, we would query 
whether advantages would not result from a 
Meeting, so circumstanced, taking council with 
their brethren of other Yearly Meetings. 

We have a deep sense of the goodness where- 
with the Lord has condescended to own our re- 
ligious Society in the economy of our discipline, 
both as regards the Meetings established for its 
support, and the character of the discipline 
itself,—and whilst there is a steady, patient con- 
cern to uphold in faithfulness, integrity and 
love, the Christian doctrines and practices of the 
body, we believe that even should there be, 
through human infirmity, some departure from 
the right exercise of the discipline, the setting 
up of separate Meetings, either for worship or 
discipline, will be found to be out of the true 
order of the gospel. We cannot easily set forth 
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the sense we have of the desolating effects on all 
around, of dissension among brethren, and of a 
separating one from another of those whom the 

eat Head of the Church has designed to show 
forth his praise. If, beloved friends, there has 
been on the part of any, awillingness to bring 
about a separation, instead of a deep and patient 
travail of spirit for the removal of difficulties, we 
would affectionately and earnestly entreat such 
in the name of Him who is emphatically the 
Repairer of the breaches, the Restorer of 
paths to dwell in, to seek the ability which He 
alone can give to labour for that restoration of 
love and unity, without which the cause for 
which we were raised up as a people may be 
greatly frustrated. The great danger of divi- 
sions among brethren, both to those who go and 
to those who are left behind—their withering 
influence on the young and inexperienced—their 
desolating tendency as regards the body at large 
—the disesteem which they must in the eyes of 
others, bring upon our profession of dependence 
on the immediate guidance and teachings of the 
Spirit of God, and upon the government of 
Christ in his Church, should alarm usall at the 
evils of separation ; they should drive us to the 
watch-tower and keep us there—and as we are 
so kept, we have faith to believe that there would 
be no increase of separations in our Religious 
Society. 

. We feel, dear friends, the serious importance 
of your position and of ours. Whilst some of 
your Meetings are settled in large cities, a very 
great proportion of your olen are widely 
spread over a vast continent, much of which was 
but lately a wilderness, but where the popula- 
tion is now rapidly increasing. We are living 
in a densely peopled land where the religion of 
Christ has been professed for many centurics. 
We are all alike subject to the temptations and 
trials incident to man ; but we have our respec- 
tive positions in the militant church and in the 
world—we have each our peculiar temptations 
and snares. May we be deeply humbled before 
God. We feel that we are not occupying that 
place amongst mem@hich He graciously design- 
ed, that as self-denying, spiritually minded fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ, we should oc- 
cupy. But blessed be his holy name, in His 
long-suffering mercy He has not forsaken us.— 
May we then with sincerity of heart, with sin- 
gleness of purpose, and with devotedness to the 
service of Christ, be given up in faith in the re- 
newings of the Holy Ghost, to fulfil according to 
His will, His gracious design in raising us up, 
and maintaining us unto this day as a distinct 
Christian community to bear testimony to primi- 
tive Christianity. And may that brotherly 
unity which in days of old was as the dew of 
Hermon, contributing to the fruitfulness of the 
Church, abound every where amongst us. Then 
we believe we shall be strengthened to show 
forth the praises of Him who hath called us out 
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of darkness into His marvellous light, and to ad- 


vance his kingdom of righteousness, peace and 
truth. 


Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting by 
Joun Hopekin, 
Clerk of the Meeting this year. 





For Friends’ Review. 

“ The Life of WitttaM PENN; with selections 
Srom his Correspondence and Auto- Biography. 
By Samuet M. Janney,” of Loudon county, 
Virginia. 

This work has, within a few days, been issued 
from the press of Hogan, Perkins & Co. of this 
city, in a neat octavo, of about 550 pages.* 

It had been well known for many months that 
a new life of Penn was in preparation, and now 
that it has appeared, no little interest is abroad, 
to see how our author would manage a subject 
so apparently exhausted by his predecessors. 
Dixon, however, says, “ Sir William Penn is a 
supprest character in English History,” although 
“in an age of great sea captains, he stood in the 
foremost rank ;” and Macaulay asserts that his 
son William “is rather a mythical than a his- 
torical character.”” §. M. Janney assures us 
that “through the kindness of friends he has ob- 
tained access to oriyinal materials, which have 
enabled him to furnish a more full and accurate 
account of the Founder of Pennsylvania, than 
has hitherto been given to the world.” Under 
these circumstances, perhaps we may be inclined 
to yield our doubts, and say as Janney did, even 
after reading Dixon's Historical Biography, “1 
have come to the conelusion that there is still 
room for another Life of the great Philanthro- 

ist.” 

: It is interesting to know, and it is no more 

than justice to state here,as S. M. Janney does 

in his preface, that when he commenced his work 
he “was not apprised that an English author 
was engaged on the same subject; nor did his 

book appear in this ¢ountry, until,” says he, ‘I 

had accomplished my task, with the exception of 

a single chapter.” 

“ So far as relates to Penn’s connection with 
the affairs of Pennsylvania, this work,” says 
Janney, “will be found more comprehensive 
than any other history of his life.” It can, how- 
ever, be scarcely reasonable to expect much 
really new light to be thrown upon the subject, 
after it has been so well handled by Clarkson, 


Lewis and Dixon, his modern biographers; to | 


say nothing of the extremely valuable account 
of his Life prefixed to the folio edition of his 
works printed in London, in 1726. 

S. M. Janney’s style is well adapted to the 
purposes of the Biographer ; — perspicuous, 
simple and chaste. Without having found time 
to read the work entirely, we have formed quite 
a favourable opinion of its execution, and have 
no doubt it will be in extensive demand. Never- 
theless, if we would study in the most available 
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manner the life, the sentiments, the principles 
of William Penn, we must do it in his own 
writings. There only will we be able to appre- 
ciate the sincerity of his religious views, his 
deep seated philanthropy, and those clear per- 
ceptions of both..civil and religious liberty, 
which carried him a century beyond his age. 

The incidents of William Penn’s life are so 
familiar to the readers of the Review, that it is 
not necessary, nor would it be judicious, to en- 
ter into the details of the work before us. But 
it is apprehended a few extracts promiscuously 
made, without reference to any connection one 
with another, would prove acceptable to many, 
although they may not be new. As an apology 
for offering ioe it may be remarked that com- 
paratively few of the subscribers to the Review, 
particularly the distant ones, may have an op- 
portunity to peruse the work itself; and we 
would willingly be the means of bringing very 
frequently before our youth, the superior excel- 
lence of so bright a character as that which our 
author has delineated. > 

“ Among all thé changes incident to man in 
this stage of existence, none are so important as 
those which influence his religious character. 
He may acquire wealth, or he may lose it—he 
may attain to the highest earthly honours, or be 
subjected to the deepest humiliation, yet none of 
these things necessarily affect his permanent 
happiness. 

“Tt is far otherwise with the growth of his re- 
ligious principles ; if these are suffered to lan- 
guish and decay, no outward circumstances can 
make him happy, or enable him to fulfil the great 
end of his being ;~but if, on the contrary, these 
are nourished by obedience to the teachings of 
Divine grace, the animal nature is brought into 
subjection to the spiritual; there is a continual 
development of his moral powers and benevolent 
affections, and his happiness being no longer de- 
pendent on time and sense, is fixed upon a basis 
that must endure for ever. 

“ William Penn had been for some years sub- 
jected to trials, which, under the blessing of di- 
vine goodness, were made instrumental to his 
religious progress. Having renounced the amuse- 
ments of fashionable life and the honours of the 
world, he became a constant attendant on the 
meetings of Friends,’ who, a few years previ- 
ously, during a most important and convulsive 
period of English*history, had been gathered and 
associated as a Religious Society. The trials 
and privations to which he was subjected, in 
consequence of the course which he conscien- 
tiously believed himself constrained to pursue, 
need not be related here. That Admiral Penn, 
a man of the world, who could not comprehend 
his son’s views, should have been sorely cha- 
grined to see him turn his back upon all world- 
ly honours, and thus frustrate his own fondly 
cherished and ambitious plans respecting him, is 
not surprising. But that William Penn expell- 
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ed from his home, and under all the circum- 
stances of the case, should have been sustained 
in his self-denying path, affords indeed a strong 
and encouraging evidence of the sufficiency of 
that grace, by which, through faith, we may be 
saved. He was thus enabled in after life to 
speak well of that “ever blessed Truth with 
which,” says he, “God, in my youthful time, 
visited my soul, and for the sense and love of 
which, I was made willing in no ordinary way 
to relinquish the honours and interests of the 
world.” . 

The following “anecdote derived from reli- 
able tradition” is characteristic of the men and 
the times. “It must have been manifest to 
George Fox, that his young friend, while ex- 
pressing his uneasiness about the sword, was 
under the influence of religious impressions that 
would, if attended to, lead him not only into 
purity of life, but likewise into that simplicity 
of apparel which becomes” the self-denying disci- 
ples of Christ. George Fox, no doubt, believed 
as William Penn some twenty years afterwards 
declared in his celebrated letter to Popple; ‘set 
the inward man right, and the outward man can- 
not be wrong.’ . 

“ When William Penn was convinced of the 
principles of Friends, and became a frequent at- 
tendant at their meetings, he did not immedi- 
ately relinquish his gay apparel; it is even said 
that he wore a sword, as was then customary 
among men of rank and fashion. Being one day 
in company with George Fox, he asked his ad- 
vice concerning it, saying that he might, per- 
haps, appear singular among Friends, but his 
sword had once been the means of saving his 
life without injuring his antagonist; and more- 
over, that Christ has said, ‘he that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garment and buy one.’ 
George Fox answered, ‘I advise thee to wear it 
as long as thou canst.’"* Not long after this 


* Supposing this anecdote to be well founded, a point 
on which no opinion is here offered, our readers will 
please to observe that George Fox does not give his 
sanction to the wearing or to the use of the sword. At 
that time young men of fashion, though unconnected 
with military life, were accustomed to this appendage. 
Thomas Ellwood speaks of attending a meeting of Friends 
with a sword by his side; and Thomas Story informs us 
that he wore one as a manly ornament. That Wil- 
liam Penn, alter embracing, to a considerable extent, the 
doctrine of Friends, should cling for a time to the habits 
and ornaments to which he was accustomed, and even 
use ingenious and plausible arguments in their defence, 
is not strange. It would, indeed, have been strange had 
he acted otherwise. That he did not immediately aban- 
don the use of the customary language is evident from 
his letter to the Earl of Orrery, written after his first im- 
prisonment. George Fox, no doubt, perceived that Wil- 
liam Penn, if faithful to that which had led him to at- 


they met again, when William had no sword’ 
and George said to him, ‘ William, where is thy 
sword?’ ‘Qh,’ said he, ‘ I have taken thy advice ; 
I wore it as long as I could.’” 

About 1664, in the 24th year of his age W. 
Penn came forth in the ministry, “rightly called 
to, and qualified for that office,” says the writer 
of his Life prefixed to his works, “ being sent of 
God to teach others what himself had learned of 
Him; commissioned from on high to preach to 
others that holy self-denial himself had prac- 
ticed.”” And truly, as the writer just referred 
to, further remarks, “one workman thus quali- 
fied, is able to do his master’s business far more 
effectually, than ten bold intruders, who under- 
take to teach a science themselves never learned.” 


H. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 196.) 


On the 7th the subjoined minutes appear. 

There was received and read at this sitting 
the 15th annual report of the Trustces of New 
Garden Boarding School, which was satisfactory 
and is as follows : 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of New 
Garden Boarding School. 


We find from the account rendered by the 
superintendent, that there have been one hun- 
dred students in the sehool the past year, and 
that sixty-four of that number have been mem- 
bers of our society, and thirty-six were not mem- 
bers; sixty-nine were in school less than six 
months, and fourteen less than three monthr— 
the average number being thirty-four and three- 
fourths, of which twenty-three and three-fourths 
were boarders and eleven day scholars. 

The health of the family through the year 
has been generally good—the rules of the school 
have been in a good degree observed. 

The financial condition of the school is nearly 
shown by the following statement : 
Amount of claims against the 
school including bonds, accounts, 
and interest, $3960 46 

Amount due school including all 

bonds, accounts, and interest, 1935 44 

Cash on hand, / 94 00 

Provision on hand, 77 00 

Goods and Books on hand, 413 40 

Balance of Debt against the school, 2025 02 

By comparing the condition of the school 
now with what it was last year, we find that 
there has been a gain on the transactions of the 
year of $328. 


tend the meetings of Friends, would soon be led to lay 
aside his sword, with his other fashionable appendages; 
and he undoubtedly desired that these changes, when 
made, should arise from the convictions of his own mind 
and not from imitation. —Eb. 

















































It is proper also to remark that the above 
amount of claims in favour of the school in- 
cludes about $250 of doubtful debts, and there 
has been expended for improvements and re- 
pairsabout$100. There has been received on the 
subscription to paydebts of the school, entered 
into last ycar, $190, and $50 aod nation from a 
Friend in New Jersey. There has been re- 
ceived since last report $59.08 interest from 
the charity fund, and $136.58 interest from 
the common fund. There has been received the 
past year $481—a bequest of William Hockett, 
deceased, late of Springfield, the application 
thereof being confided to the trustees to deter- 
mine; in accordance with the said provisions 
and direction of the testator we have thought 
proper to place the same to the common fund, 
and have therefore ordered it into the hands of 
the treasurer of said fund. 

The trustees would here call the attention of 
the members of the Yearly Meeting to the im- 
portance of increasing this fund, by contribu- 
tion or otherwise to:an amount that would re- 
duce the price of board and tuition to a sum 
that would be within the reach of all the mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting; and believing that 
it would require at least $20,000 to secure this 
object, which sum would produce an annual in- 
come of $1200 by the help of which it is pre- 
sumed, that the price of board and tuition might 
be reduced to $40 a year; at which price it is 
believed Friends would patronize the school at 
least to the average of 30 scholars, which at $40 
would produce $1200—which if added to the 
interest of the proposed common fund, would 
make an annual revenue of $2400, a sum 
believed to be amply sufficient to secure the 
expense of the institution. The school has 
now a permanent common fund, of $1774.66, 
and we are informed that Friends of England 
have raised near £500, designed for a perma- 
nent fund, which if applied to the common 
fund would increasé it to upwards of $4000. 
We have also a permanent charity fund amount- 
ing to $1048.74, which if we had increased to 
$10,000, together with the proposed amount of 
common fund to $20,000, we would feel sanguine 
of succeeding in carrying on the school as strict- 
ly a Friends’ school, an object which we believe 
to be desired by all our concerned Members. It 
may be observed that a charity fund producing 
$600, would at present prices of board and tui- 
tion pay for eight scholars in the school a year; 
but if we had the price reduced to $40, we would 
be able to keep 15 students in the school the 
same length of time with the same amount of 
interest; thus the larger the common fund is, 
the more we are able to do with the interest of 
the charity fund. 

All of which we submit to the meeting. 
JosePH NEWLIN, Clerk. 
11th mo., 7th, 1851. 
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The subject of raising a permanent fund for ' solitude is her best sphere of action.” 
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the endowment of the Boarding school, as recom- 
mended in the report of the trustees, being 
brought before thé meeting for consideration, 
and after a free and full expression of sentiment 
approving of the same, not only that of raisin 
a fund but that the’school might again be aunt 
back upon its original foundation that of a 
Friends’ school. Therefore, for the accomplish- 
ment of this desirable ead, this meeting appoints 
the following Friends a committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions for that purpose in their respective 
Quarterly meetings; Jonathan E. Cox, Joseph 
R. Parker, Jeptha White, Joshua Stanley, Na- 
thaniel Woody, Isham Cox, Alfred H. Lind- 
ley, Nathan H. Clark, Thomas Benbow, Charles 
Pidgeon, William Edgerton, John Hollowell, 
Needham T. Perkins, David Morgan, Aaron Ham- 
mer, Allen U. Tomlinson, Jonathan Harris, Ne- 
reus Mendenhall, Thomas Benbow, Jesse Hen- 
ley, Nathan B. Hill, Nathan Craven and Joseph 
Newlin. The conditions of the subscriptions are, 
that the subscribers are only bound on condition 
that the fund is’increased to twenty thousand 
dollars within two years from this time; said 
committee are directed to report their progress to 
next Yearly Meeting. 

The committee on education made the follow- 
ing report : 


Summary Report on Education. 


It appears from the reports from the different 
Quarterly Meetings, as far as is ascertained, 
that the number of children between the age of 


5 and 16 is ‘ 804 
That the number of children between 
the age of 16 and 21 is 336 
Number receiving some education, 1104 
Number receiving some education 
past year, 1088 
Number of schools taught by fe- 
male members, 16 
Number of schools taught by male 
members, 28 


Number of schools taught by those 
not members, to which Friends’ 


children have gone, 86 
Total number of schools all in a 
mixed state, 130 


Two Monthly meetings and one Preparative 
from which we have not received the number of 
children. 

The meeting having in harmony and bro- 
therly love brought its various deliberations to 
a close, and under a sense of the favour received 
from Him who is head over all things to his 
Church, concludes to meet again at the usual 
time and place next year, if the Lord permit. 

AARON STALKER, 
Clerk to the Meeting. 





“Tt is in a calm and well regulated mind,” 
says Rogers, “that memory is most perfect; and 
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For Friends’ Review. 
A SHIP SUNK BY A WHALE. 


The following thrilling adventure was origin- 
ally published in the Panama Herald. “ It is 
stated,” says the Living Age, “ that such a cir- 
cumstance as the attack of a whale upon a ship, 
has never been known to occur but once in the 
whole history of whale fishing, and that was the 
destruction of the ship Essex, some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago.” 

The Ann Alexander was built about forty-five 
years’ since, by our friend George Howland of 
New Bedford, and had been fitted out on her late 
voyage | him and his sons. She was unin- 
sured, I am told by one of the owners that the 
statement of Captain Deblois may be entirely 
relied upon. A. 

“The ship Ann Alexander, Capt. John S 
Deblois, sailed from New Bedford, Mass., June 
1st, 1850, for a cruise in the South Pacific for 
sperm whale. Having taken about five hundred 
barrels of oil in the Atlantie, the ship proceeded 
on her voyage to the Pacific. Nothing of unu- 
sual interest occurred until, when passing Cape 
Horn, one of the men, named Jackson Walker, 
of Newport, N. H., aged about 24, was lost 
overboard in astorm. Reaching the Pacific, she 


came up the coast, and stopped at Valdivia, 
coast of Chili, for fresh provisions, and on the 
31st of May last she called at Paita for the pur- 
pose of shipping a man. 


The vessel proceeded 
on her voyage to the South Pacific. 

“ On the 20th of August list she reached what 
is well known as the ‘Off-Shore Ground,’ in 
lat. 5° 50’ South, long. 102° West. In the 
morning of that day, at about nine o’clock, 
whales were discovered in the neighborhood, and 
about noon the same day, they succeeded in 
making fast to one. Two boats had gone after 
the whale—the larboard and the starboard; the 
former commanded by the first mate, and the 
latter by Capt. Deblois. The whale which they 
had struck was harpooned by the larboard boat. 
After running some time, the whale turned 
upon the boat, and, rushing at it with tremen- 
dous violence, lifted open its enormous jaws, 
and taking the boat in, actually crushed it into 
fragments as small as a common-sized chair! 
Capt. Deblois immediately struck for the scene 
of the disaster with the starboard boat, and suc- 
ceeded against all expectation in rescuing the 
whole of the crew of the demolished boat—nine 
in number! How they escaped from instant 
death, when the whale rushed upon them with 
such violence and seized their boat in its pon- 
derous jaws, isa mystery known only to ‘ Him 
who holds the waves as in the hollow of his 
hands.’ 

‘There were now eighteen men in the star- 
board boat; consisting of the captain, the first 
mate, and the crews of both boats. The fright- 
ful disaster had been witnessed from the ship 
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and the waist-boat was called into readiness and 
sent to their relief. The distance from the ship 
was about six miles. As soon as the waist-boat 
arrived, the crews were divided, and it was de- 
termined to pursue the same whale, and make 
another attack upon him. Accordingly they 
separated, and proceeded at some distance from 
each other, as is usual on such occasions, after 
the whale. In a short time they came up to 
him and prepared to give him battle. The 
waist-boat, commanded by the first mate, was in 
advance. As soon as the whale perceived the 
demonstration being made upon him, he turned 
his course suddenly, and, making a tremendous 
dash at this boat, seized it with his wide-spread 
jaws, and crushed it into atoms, allowing the 
men barely time to escape his vengeance by 
throwing detientees into the ocean. 

“Capt. Deblois, again an oe perilous con- 
dition of his men, at the risk of meeting the 
same fate, directed his boat to hasten to their 
rescue, and, in a short time, succeeded in saving 
them all from a death, little less horrible than 
that from which they had twice so miraculously 
escaped. He then ordered the boat to put for 
the ship as speedily as possible, and no sooner 
had the order been given than they discovered 
the monster of the deep making towards them, 
with his jaws widely extended! Escape from 
death now seemed totally out of the question. 

They were six or seven miles from the ship— 
no aid even there to afford them necessary relief, 
and the whale, maddened by the wounds of the 
harpoon and lances which had been thrown into 
him, and seemingly gloating with the prospect 
of speedy revenge, within a few cables’ length! 
Fortunately, the monster came up and passed 
them at a short distance. The boat then made 
her way to the ship, and they all got on board 
in safety. 

“ After reaching the ship a boat was despatched 
for the oars of the demolished boats; and it was 
determined to pursue the whale with the ship. 
As soon as the boat returned with the oars, sail 
was set, and the ship proceeded after the whale. 
In a short time she overtook him, and a lance 
was thrown into his head. The ship passed on 
by him, and immediately &fter, they discovered 
that the whale was making for the ship! As he 
came up near her, they hauled on the wind, and 
suffered the monster to pass her. After he had 
fairly passed, they kept off to overtake and 
attack him again. When the ship had reached 
within about fifty rods of him, they discovered 
that the whale had settled down deep below the 
surface of the water, and, as it was near sun- 
down, they concluded to give up the pursuit. 

“Captain Deblois was at this time standing in 
the night-heads on the larboard bow, with craft 
in hand, ready to strike the monster a deadly 
blow should he appear, the ship moving about 
five knots, when working on the side of the ship, 
he discovered the whale rushing towards her at 
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the rate of fifteen knots! Jn an instant the 
monster struck the ship with tremendous violence, 
shaking her from stem to stern, She quivered 
under the violence of the shock, as if she had 
struck upon a rock! Capt. Deblois immedi- 
ately descended into the forecastle, and there to 
his horror, discovered that the monster had 
struck the ship about two feet from the keel, 
abreast the foremast, knocking a great hole en- 
tirely through her bottom, through which the 
water roared and rushed in impetuously! Spring- 
ing to the deck, he ordered the mate to cut away 
the anchors and get the cables overboard to 
keep the ship from sinking, as she had a large 
quantity of pig iron gn board. In doing this, 
the mate succeeded in relieving only one anchor 
and cable clear, the other having been fastened 
around the foremast. The ship was then sink- 
ing very rapidly. The captain went into the 
cabin, where he found three feet of water. He, 
however, succeeded in procuring a chronometer, 
sextant, and chart. Reaching the decks he or- 
dered the boats to be;cleared away, and to get 
water and provisions, as the ship was healing 
over. He again descended to the cabin, but the 
water was rushing in so rapidly that he could 
procure nothing. He then came upon deck, or- 
dered all hands into the boats, and was the last 
himself to leave the ship, which he did by throw- 
ing himself into the sea and swimming to the 
nearest boat! The ship was on her beam end, 
her topgallant yards under water. They then 


pushed off some distance from the ship, expect- 


ing her to sink in a very short time. Upon an 
examination of the stores they had been able to 
save, he discovered that they had only tielve 
quarts of water and not a mouthful of provisions 
of any kind! The boats contained eleven men 
each; they were leaky, and, night coming on, 
they were obliged to bail them all night, to keep 
them from sinking! 

“ Next day, at daylight, they returned to the 
ship, no one daring to venture on board but the 
captain, their intention being to cut away the 
masts—and fearful that the moment the masts 
were cut away the ship would go down. With 
a single hatchet, the captain went on board, cut 
away the masts, when the ship righted. The 
boats then came up, and the men, by the sole 
aid of spades, cut away the chain cable from 
around the foremast, which got the ship nearly 
on her keel. The men then tied ropes round 
their bodies, got into the sea and cut holes 
through the decks to get out provisions. They 
could procure nothing but about five gallons of 
vinegar and twenty pounds of wet bread. The 
ship threatened to sink, and they deemed it im- 
prudent to remain by her any Senate, so they 
set sail on their boats and left her. 

“ They were then in adreadful state of anxiety, 
knowing that in a very few days, unless a kind 
Providence should direct them to fall in with 
some ship, they must all die by starvation and 


thirst, or that, to sustain life, they would be 
obliged to eat each other’s bodies as soon as life 
had departed! However, as long as they had 
strength, they knew it was their duty to wait 
and watch patiently, and trust to that good 
Being who had twice so signally saved them 
from the jaws of the monster of the deep the day 
previous. Their only hope was in trying to 
reach a rainy latitude, that, from the rains that 
might fall, they could sustain life. 

“ With this hope they directed their course 
northwardly, and on the 22d of August, at 
five o’clock, P. M., they had the indescribable 
joy of discerning a ship in the distance. They 
made a signal, and were soon answered, and in a 
short time, they were reached by the good ship 
Nantucket, of Nantucket, Mass., Captain Gibbs, 
who took them all on board, clothed and fed 
them, and extended to them, in every way, the 
greatest possible hospitality. 

“ On the succeeding day, Captain Gibbs went 
to the wreck of the ill-fated Ann Alexander, for 
the purpose of trying to procure something from 
her, but, as the sea was rough, and the attempt 
considered dangerous, he abandoned the project. 
The Nantucket then set sail for Paita, where she 
arrived on the 15th of September, and where 
she landed Capt. Deblois and his men. Capt. 
Deblois was kindly and hospitably received and 
entertained at Paita by Captain Bathurst, an 
English gentleman residing there, and subse- 
quently took passage on board the schooner Pro- 
vidence, Captain Starbuck, for this port, (Pa- 
nama,) arriving here on Sunday last, Oct. 12.” 


THE FAR WEST. 


“The Far West,” where is the West, and 
what are its bounds! But a few years have 
— since our thriving town (then a rude 

amlet) stood upon the further confines of the 
rising west. Still beyond, there did indeed exist 
an ideal realm of future greatness, a matted and 
mighty forest; but ‘clouds and thick darkness’ 
rested on it. But the solitude has been pene- 
trated, the forest has been overwhelmed by the 
towering wave of emigration. That wave but 
recently spent its utmost fury ere it reached even 
here, and its last and dying ripple was wont to 
fall gently at our feet. But not so now: it has 
risen above, it has swept over us; and while its 
mighty deluge is yet running past in one undi- 
minished current, the roar of its swelling surges, 
repeated by each babbling echo, is still wafted 
back to us upon every western breeze. Ours is 
no longer a western settlement ; our children are 
surrounded by the comforts, the blessings, and 
the elegances of life, where their fathers found 
only hardship, privation, want. 

The ‘westward’ is onward—still onward—but 
where? Even the place that was known as such 
but yesterday, to-morrow shall be known so no 
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more. The tall forest, the prowling beast, and 
‘ The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear,’ 


are alike borne down, trampled, and destroyed 
by this everlasting scramble for the West.—Bu/- 


Jalo paper. 
FRIENDS REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 20, 1851. 








We have copied this week, from the printed 
minutes of North Carolina Yéarly Meeting, an in- 
teresting, instructive, and feeling Epistle, from our 
brethren at the last Yearly Meeting at London. 
The remarkable fact, which this epistle presents to 
our view, that our predecessors in religious profes- 
sion, though coniposed of individuals, differing 
widely in education, in talents, and in their previ- 
ous opinions upon religious subjects, yet being 
brought into the unity of the one spirit, they be- 
came closely joined together in faith ‘and love, 
farnishes unquestionable evidence that the same 
spirit and power which rendered them so conspicu- 
ously united a people, would still, if duly followed 
and obeyed, preserve their successors of the present 
day, an united and harmonious society. 

The pathetic admonitions, contained in this 
epistle, to guard against the intrusion of a spirit 
which tends to scatter and divide, are certainly 
worthy of deep consideration on the part of all 
the members of a society which has held up, more 
conspicuously than any other, the doctrines of the 
sensible and immediate influence of the Holy Spirit 
on the mind of man, as a leader and a guide. 
And it is not to be forgotten, that the higher and 
holier the profession, the more deleterious must be 
the effect of an inconsistent example. There can 
be no reasonable doubt that much of the influence 
which Friends, as a society, have exercised in the 
world, has been owing quite as much to their ex- 
ample, as to the soundness and purity of their doc- 
trine. That that influence has been extensive and 
salutary, will probably be denied by none who are 
acquainted with their history. But if ever this 
society should glide from the foundation on which 
it was originally raised, and from under the go- 
vernment of that spirit which made it what it was, 
that influence must decline, ‘and the Society lose 
its honourable position as pioneers in the work of 
reformation in the earth. 


—_-- 


We have continued, in our present number, an 


extract from an | nglish paper, in relation to the 
Caffre war. Though in whatever respect we view 
the subject of war, we behold one of the greatest 
scourges which has ever been inflicted on suffering 
humanity, it is not very often that we meet such 
forcible illustrations of the extreme absurdity, as 
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well as wickedness of a resort to military measures, 
as are presented in some of the details in the ex- 
tracts before us. That the larceny of an axe, or 
the loss of two goats, even with an offer of ample 
remuneration for the loss, should be permitted to 
involve a country in war, furnishes an exhibition 
of human depravity and human folly, which, un- 
less attested by respectable testimony, could hardly 
be believed. 

Several instances mentioned in the address of 
the Secretary of the Peace Society, forcibly illus- 
trate the danger of intrusting the government of 
half civilized races, or the government of colonies 
which lie contiguous to partially civilized tribes, 
to men accustomed to rely, for the accomplishment 
of their plans, upon the force or terror of arms. 
Among rude and uncultivated races, the chase 
generally constitutes the principal means of sup- 
port; and the same activity, the same energy, the 
same courage, and the same weapons which are 
effective to the accomplished hunter, are also avail- 
able to the successful warrior. Thus Nimrod, the 
first mighty hunter of whom we read, seems soon 
to have turned his prowess to the subjugation of 
man. In the intercourse of more civilized nations 
with such tribes, it is particularly important that 
the agents employed should be skilful in the arts 
of peace. The passions of the half savage man 
are easily roused, but not quickly allayed. If met 
by menaces and austerity, the malevolent passions 
can hardly fail to become predominant, whereas 
mildness is nearly certain to awaken confidence, 
and conciliate favour. With the habits of thought 
and of action, which the exercise of military com- 
mand is very likely to establish, it is scarcely possi- 
ble that the acts of the rude untutored man should 
fail sometimes to awaken feelings of dissatisfaction 
in the minds of men accustomed to absolute com- 
mand and implicit obedienge. To those habits of 
command, and that impatience of delay, which 
spring from military authority, much of the blood- 
shed in Southern Africa appears to be owing. The 
government of the numerous and extensive colonies 
held by Great Britain, may furnish convenient re- 
sorts for such younger sons of Peers, and landed 
ptoprietors, as-are not absorbed by the army, the 
navy, or the church, or for officers who may incline 
to retire from the active scenes of military life. 
Hence, it is hardly to be expected that the British 
Government will be the first to select statesmen, 
and not warriors, to preside over her colonial estab- 
lishments. But in this country, where we have no 
younger sons of Peers to provide for, and where 
the! laws of primogeniture have not filled the land 
with portionless sons of wealthy sires, we might 
reasonably expect to find those offices which bring 
their incumbents into frequent contact with the 
wild men of the woods, occupied by diplom+tists 
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rather than by gentlemen of the sword; yet, even, presently see, suited to the taste of the Maryland 
here, we find those places often filled by Major A., | slaveholders. For, in 1832, Margaret Morgan, who 
by Col. B., or by Captain C. It may be fairly ad-| was held as a slave by Margaret Ashmore of 
mitted that these men, with military titles, have | Maryland, escaped into Pennsylvania, where she 





































frequently proved themselves honest promoters of | gave birth to two children, one of whom was born a 
peace with the native races, still it can scarcely be | more than a year after her escape into the State. le 
questioned that the practice, so generally preva- | In 1837 Edward Prigg, a citizen of Maryland, car- ; 
lent, of intrusting the negotiations with the Abo-| ried the said Margaret Morgan and her children, a 
rigines of our country to men trained in the camp, | the latter being born in this State, into Maryland i 
must give to those negotiations a character more | as fugitives from labour, but without legal authe- 4 
allied to military than to civil proceedings. rity, and delivered them to their assumed mistress, | @ 
Margaret Ashmore. |i 
Pennsyivanta Lecistation Resrectixa Fvuar-| As the Pennsylvania law of 1780 expressly oF 
fives From Stavery.—Ini the year 1826 a deputa- declares that all slavery of children, in consequence i 


tion from the Legislature of Maryland visited Har- | of the slavery of their mothers, in case of children 
risburg, the seat of the Pennsylvania Legislature, | born within the State, after the passage of the act, 
to solicit the enactment of a law to facilitate the | is forever abolished; and the constitutional provi- 7 
recovery of fugitive slaves; in consequence of whose | sion applies only to persons, not the children of : 
application, an act, dated 25th March, 1826, was | persons, escaping from other States, these children 
passed by the Legislature, authorizing any Judge, | were unquestionably free; and their abduction, 4 
Justice of the Peace, or Alderman, in the Common- | without legal warrant,.an act of kidnapping. Ed- 4 
wealth, upon application, with prescribed creden- | ward Prigg was according indicted, and his de- 
tials of the owner or duly authorized agent of such | fence undertaken by the State of Maryland. And 
owner, to issue a warrant, returnable before a| it is remarkable, that the principal means of de- 4 
Judge of the proper county, for the arrest of a/| fence consisted in an attack upon those provisions 
fugitive from service, who may have escaped from | of the law which were introduced in compliance 
another State into this. A slave thus arrested and | with the request of the Maryland delegation. Of o 
brought before a Judge, was required to have an | the three points assumed by the Maryland counsel, 
open trial, with reasonable time and opportunity | when the cause was argued before the Supreme 
to make his defence. If the claim should be | Court of the United States, two consisted of a 
proved to the satisfaction of such Judge, he was | denial of the authority of a State to legislate on 
required to give to the elaimant a certificate, au-| the subject matter, (the reclamation of fugitive 
thorizing the removal of the fugitive to the State | slaves), because Congress had already acted upon 
from which he escaped. it, and thus suspended the concurrent action of the 

This, we may observe, was in one particular an | States. And on this principle the decision of that 
extension beyond the law of Congress ; for the lat- | Court chiefly rested. Judge Story, in delivering 
ter does not give jurisdiction, in the case of fugi-| the opinion of the Court, remarked, « it would 
tives from labour, to the Judges of the county | seem upon just principles of construction, that the 
courts, but merely to those of the circuit and dis- | legislation of Congress, if constitutional, must su- 
trict courts of the United States, and to Aldermen | persede all State legislation upon the same subject; 
and Justices of the Peace. The new law, there-| and by necessary implication prohibit it. For if 
fore, appears designed and calculated to effect the | Congress huve a constitutional power to regulate 4 
object announced in its title—to provide for carry- | particular subject, and they do actually regulate it 
ing into execution that part of the Federal Consti- | in a given manner, and in a certain form, it cannot 
tution which relates to the recovery of fugitives | be that the State Legislatures have a right to inter- 
from labour. But provision was also made to|fere.’ And, in another place, he says, “The 
secure the free coloured people of the State from | clause relating to fugitive slaves is found in the 
being consigned to slavery in other States, under | national Constitution, and not in that of any State. 
the spurious character of absconding slaves; and | It might well be deemed an unconstitutional exer 
to furnish adequate penalties for their forcible or | cise of the power of interpretation, to insist that 
fraudulent abduction without legal process. The | the States are bound to provide means to carry 
abuses alluded to last week, being still remembered, | into effect the duties of the national government ; 
Aldermen and Justices of the Peace were pro-| nowhere delegated or intrusted to them by the 
hibited, under a penalty of not less than $500, nor | Constitution. On the contrary, the natural, if not 
more than $1,000, from issuing a warrant for the | the necessary conclusion is, that the national go- 
removal of an alleged fugitive from labour. vernment, in the absence of all positive provisions 

That portion of the act which provided for the | to the contrary, is bound, through its own proper 
punishment of kidnappers, was not, as we shall! departments, legislative, or judiciary, as the case 
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may require, to carry into effect all the rights and 
duties imposed upon it by the Constitution.” 

In the final judgment the Court says, « The act 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania upon which the 
indictment against Edward Prigg is founded, is 
unconstitutional and void, It purports to punish 
as a public offence against the State, the very act 
of seizing and removing a slave by his master, 
which the Constitution of the United States was 
designed to justify and uphold.” 

Here the rights of the children are entirely over- 
looked, apparently because the offence of carrying 
away the children, who were legally free, and that 
of abducting the mother, who was a slave, were 
blended in one indictment. 

The Supreme Court having thus thrown upon the 
General Government the whole power of legislation 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves, the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania in the early part of 1847, quietly 
yielding to this exposition of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, enacted a law, leaving the subject of fugitives 
from labour exactly where the Supreme Court had 
placed it, and providing for securing the blessings 
of freedom and personal safety to all the coloured 
population in the State, who were legally entitled 
to it, The people of Pennsylvania were told, in 
substance, by the judicial department of the Gen- 
eral Government, “ you may legislate for the pre- 
servation of peace within your borders; you may 


prohibit your officers from exercising federal juris- 
diction ; but as to the honoprable business of catch- 
ing slaves who abscond from their masters, you 
have neither part nor lot in the matter ;” and the 
Legislature of 1847 took them at their word. 


In the 46th number of our last volume, notice 
was given that our beloved friends Eli and Sybil 
Jones, hadrecently embarked, inthe Liberia Packet, 
for the African coast. It will no doubt be interesting 
to many of our readers to be informed, that they 
arrived at Monrovia, after a passage of thirty days, 
where they were cordially received by President Ro- 
berts, and the different religious instructors resident 
there. The houses for worship belonging to the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists were freely 
opened to them to hold their religious meetings. 
Captain How, who commanded the Packet, treated 
them with the utmost attention, and afforded them 
every facility in his power, to visit the various 
American colonies on the coast; native boatmen 
being engaged to convey them from the vessel to 
the shore, and back again when desired. After 
visiting the American colonies, during nearly two 
months, finding no vessel likely soon to sail, either 
to Sierra Leone or England, they returned in the 
same Packet to Baltimore, where they arrived on 


the 12th inst. But they expect still to pursue their 
arduous service, 
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Diev,—On the 13th of Seventh month last, aged 
about 41 years, in Randolph county, North Carolina, 
Saran, wife of John Farlow; a valuable member 
of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. She was con- 
strained to bring up her children in the fear of the 
Lord, and in her illness expressed her resignation to 
the Lord’s will, 


THE CAFFRE WAR. 
(Continued from page 198.) 


Henry Richard, Secretary of the Peace Socie- 
ty said: “ Happily our case requires no exag- 
geration of rhetoric. The facts themselves are 
so bad, that the mere statement of them will be 
sufficient to convince you that we were fully jut- 
tified in calling this meeting, and that we are 
bound, by every consideration of humanity, and 
every Christian obligation, to pronounce our de- 
cided and emphatic opinion against the measures 
which are now in force at the Cape. I shall en- 
deavour to supplement the statement of Mr. 
Hodgkin by a few additional facts. Allow me 
to say, that our aggressions upon Caffre territory 
began almost immediately after we had taken 
possession of it from the Dutch; and we have 
continued those aggressions until now. We have 
had five several wars, all of them the result of 
those aggressions that we have made upon pro- 
perty, upon cattle, and upon the territory of the 
Caffres. It may be well to advert, for a moment, 
to former wars. Permit me, then, to direct 
your attention to the war of 1846, just because 
it is so closely connected with that which is now 
at the Cape. There had been great irritation, 
as the result of a system which prevails in regard 
to strayed cattle. The system is this :—-when 
the cattle of the Caffres stray to the colony, they 
are impounded and sold; but when the cattle of 
the colonists stray from the frontier into the 
territories of the Caffres, an armed company are 
immediately sent, and the very first kraal, or 
village, to which they come, without ascertain- 
ing whether the cattle have only strayed there, 
or whether they have been stolen, they demand 
restitution by seizing the cattle which first come 
in their way. Well, this system, as it well 
might, gave rise to a great deal of irritation and 
bad feeling, and cost a ,terrible and disastrous 
war. Now, although we may not proceed in our 
argument to-night upon the abstract doctrines 
of the Peace Society, yet I must be allowed to 
remark, that had the principle of arbitration 
which is recommended by that Society been 
acted upon, when these differences first arose 
between the colonists and the Caffres, that the 
dispute would doubtless have been amicably set- 
tled. The immediate cause of the war in 1846 
was this :—a Caffre on the frontier stole an axe; 
he was arrested and sent to prison. On his way 
there, a number of Cafires rescued him, and in 
the struggle one Hottentot constable was slain 
on one side, and one Caffre on theirs, When 
this was known, there was a great excitement 











at the Cape; a demand was made for the de- 
livery of the prisoner, which was refused by the 
Caffre chiefs, on the ground that the colonial 
authorities were not entitled by treaty to send a 
Caffre to prison forstealing such a trifling thing 
as an axe; and I believe the treaties which are 
in existence now between the Caffres and the 
colonists, warrant the interpretation which the 
chief put upon it. But that is not all. The 
Caffre chief sent to the Governor, requesting 
him not to be in haste to use force, till proper 
measures had been taken for a right understand- 
ing of the question. The Governor at once, 
without listening to this fair proposal, despatched 
an armed force to demand the thief. This was 
the origin of the war in 1846, which led to 
such great expenditure of blood and money on 
our part. It was on the eve of being closed, 
when Sir Henry Pottinger succeeded Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, when just at this time fourteen 
goats were lost out of the colony, and were 
tracked into the territory of the chief Sandilli, 
about whom we have heard so much in connex- 
ion with the present war. As soon as Sandilli 
found that these goats had strayed into his ter- 
ritory, he immediately took twelve of them—all 
he could find—and sent them back to the colony 
—and three head of cattle as compensation for 
the two missing ones. Sir Henry Pottinger said, 
‘This won’t do: you must deliver up the thief.’ 
But Sandilli replied: ‘I don’t know whether 
there be a thief or not: these goats may have 
strayed :’ he, therefore, refused to deliver up any 
one as the thief. Sir Henry Pottinger says, in 
one of his despatches, that Sandilli not only did 
this, but that, in addition, he sent twenty-one 
milch kine to the Governor to make peace. But 
he refused these fair offers. Sir Henry ordered 
his forces into the territories of Sandilli, and 
war broke out afresh, and continued for a con- 
siderable time. Thus, mark, the loss of an axe 
and two goats entailed upon the people of this 
country the expenditure of two millions of 
money.” 

“ When Sir Harry Smith became Governor at 
the Cape, what did he do there? At the con- 
clusion of the war of 1846 he had added to the 
colony of the Cape, on its north-eastern side, 
about 3,600 square miles, and, on the sameside, 
under the name of British Caffraria, 3,900 square 
miles more. Not content with this, Sir Harry 
crossed the northern frontier, and took posses- 
sion of all that region known by the designation 
of the Orange River Sovereignty, an area of 
50,000 square miles, of which Colonel Michell 
says, ‘it is as barren a district as can be found 
upon the earth.’ Not content, he still travelled 
northwards, and crossed the Orange River in 
pursuit of the Boers who fled to Natal, and he 
subdued them, thus adding to the territory 
48,000 square miles more, with a frontier of 
600 miles. This is what Sir Harry Smith has 
done since 1847, notwithstanding the despatch 
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of Lord Grey, and with the sanction of the Colo- 
nial office. Thus 105,000 square miles have 
been added to our possessions, with only two or 
three hundred thousand colonists. 

“Now, Sir Harry Smith goes there to adjust 
matters with the Caffres; he first calls the chiefs 
together and deals with them in a way that I 
have no doubt he thought was the very consum- 
mation of wisdom. I will read to you from his 
own despatch to the Colonial Office. ‘I this 
day reached King William’s Town, and having 
previously directed an assembly of the Cis-Kelan 
Chiefs, their “ Amapakati,”’ or councillors, and 
many of their people, I, with great ceremony, in 
presence of the troops assembled, read and fully 
explained to them my proclamation. : 
A custom of great antiquity prevails amon 
them, the obeying all mandates by messengers 
bearing a long stick of the chief's, and to diso- 
bey a mandate thus conveyed entails outlawry. 
This custom I maintained when formerly in com- 
mand in the province—a species of magic wand 
they well understood} and I rode into the circle 
formed by their followers, the chiefs having all 
assembled in the centre, bearing in the right 
hand a sergeant’s halberd, well sharpened, the 
emblem of war; in my left, my baton of peace 
and authority, surrounded by a brass knob. I 
directed each chief to come forward and touch 
whichever he pleased—it was immaterial to me; 
and they all most cheerfully touched the symbol 
of peace. I then, in a very impressive manner, 
read and explained the proclamation with vari- 
ous comments, thretits, and promises, as the 
tenour of the documents turned; which, bein 
concluded, each chief came forward and kiss 
my foot—a custom of their own in doing homage, 
exclaiming, “Great Chief.” I then shook hands 
with each, never having previously done so. 
Three cheers were most sonorously given by the 
« British Caffrarians’”’ and the troops, in honour 
of Her Majesty, and thus, I trust, has com- 
menced the foundation of the improvement of 
their social condition, and the future tranquillity 
of the border.’ Well, gentlemen, that is not all. 
He goes on to give us the long speeches which 
he delivered to the chiefs thus assembled. I 
will not trouble you with them, but here is one 
passage which deserves citation, not merely as 
serving to illustrate the policy pursued, but as 
indicating the utterly false conception which Sir 
Harry Smith has formed of the character of 
these chiefs. He wished to terrify them by his 
tremendous power ; he had, therefore, prepared 
a wagon, and placed a quantity of powder under 
it, and then addressed them in the following 
language :—‘I took you out of the bush before 
(made peace), I come back and find you misera- 
ble, poor, and “ eaten up,” because your conduct 
has been, from year to year, worse and worse. 
And you even dared to make war! See what I 
will do if you ever dare to touch a wagon or the 
oxen belonging to it. Do you see that wagon, I 
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say? Now hear my word—“ Fire,” (the wagon 
is blown up). Ah! Do you see the wagon now? 
And you would and shall be blown up with it, 
if you ever again attempt to touch another; so 
be good, and believe in your father, as you used 
to call me, and which Iwill be again. But no 
more falsehood and treachery, no more wrong 
and robbery! In all cases of theft I will have 
the thief given up, or I will eat up the kraal in 
which his name stands. The path is before you 
of good or evil, if the former, you see the Queen 
of England orders me to,aid and help you; in 
the latter case you see the wagon, and thus will 
I serve you, and blow up all your kraals.’ 

“‘ With regard to the conduct of the Caffres, 
Sir H. Smith gives the following account. Ata 
meeting of the chiefs he said: ‘His Excellency 
desires to express his astonishment at the pro- 
gress which has been made in British Caffraria, 
in the improvement, in every respect, of the con- 
dition of the Caffres. They now understand the 
use and value of money; a Caffre population at 
King William’s Town is well clothed,—the re- 
sult of their own industry; and twenty Caffre 
wagons, with excellent spans of oxen, are em- 
— at King William’s Town, the owners 

aving formed a half English village in the 
neighbourhood. Wagons are never accompanied 
by an escort." These are facts which speak for 
themselves. The labours of the missionaries 


have been more successful within the last three 
ears, than during the whole of their previous 


ong establishment at the various stations.’ This 

was in October, 1850. Stertly after he calls a 
meeting of the chiefs, but Sandilli refuses to at- 
tend. Why did he refuse to attend the meet- 
ing? He says, ‘I am afraid to come.’ What 
was the ground of his fear? Jn the first place, 
he remembered, that, in 1835, a Caffre chief 
named Hintza delivered himself up, on a solemn 
promise of personal safety and liberty, into the 
hands of the British authorities, when he was 
instantly put into custody, and commanded to 
send a message to his people to deliver up 50,000 
head of cattle as his ransom. As a favourable 
reply was not returned, they took him in custody 
into his own territories, in the hope of receiving 
from his pe this monstrous ransom.” 

Here the speaker relates, at length, that when 
near one of the Caffre villages, Hintza attempted 
to escape; Harry Smith being not far off, a 
severe chase and desperate conflict ensued ; and 
the captive chief, bidding them defiance and re- 
fusing to yield, was at last shot through the 
head. He then adds, “ Now, Sandilli remem- 
bered this, as well as the insulting language used 
by Sir Harry Smith to the Caffre chiefs, and he 
refused to attend the meeting. I will give you 
his own language :—‘Sandilli further stated, 
that, at the close of the late war, he was invited 
by Colonel Somerset, through Major Bisset, to 
come to Colonel Ballers camp to make peace, 
with the assurance that nothing should be done 
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to him; that on going to the camp, trusting in 
this assurance, and with the intention of return- 
ing at night to his hiding-place, he was made a 
prisoner, and sent to Graham’s Town, from 
whence he would have been transported, had he 
not been liberated by His Excellency. Sandilli 
says, that while he greatly dreads offending His 
Excellency, he fully believes he is to be appre- 
hended, and, with the dread of his former con- 
finement before his eyes, he fears placing himself 
in a position again to lose his liberty or his life. 
He most solemnly denies having had any inten- 
tion of making war on the colony, and defies any 
man to prove the contrary.’ Sir Harry Smith 
immediately issued a proclamation, offering £500 
to any person who would deliver Sandilli into 
the hands of the Governor, but not a man could 
be found to betray their chief. This war, I say, 
was begun without cause by the Colonial 
Governor. 

“T know perfectly well the sort of language 
that will be employed against us; that we shall 
be reproached with the ‘cant’ of humanity 
when we speak thus on behalf of the oppressed. 
Cant of every kind is doubtless contemptible 
enough, and, among other ‘cants,’ the ‘ cant’ of 
humanity ; but I will tell you of one ‘cant’ 
that seems to me more contemptible, as well as 
infinitely more pernicious, and that is the odious 
and brutal cant of inhumanity in which some of 
these men indulge when they say, that it is a vain 
thing to attempt to save the Aboriginal tribes, 
because they are destined by an inevitable law 
of progress, to perish. That is the doctrine of 
some of our would-be philosophers, and they 
point us to the Aboriginal races of North Ame- 
rica and South Australia, for evidence of their 
assertion, that as soon as these races are brought 
into contact with civilized and Christian people, 
that they must perish. I deny it. They perish, 
not because they have become associated with 
civilized and Christian people, but because they 
have come into contact with men calling them- 
selves civilized and Christian, who have behaved 
worse than heathens and barbarians towards 
them. We send out the very worst specimens 
of our population as pioneers of our civilization, 
and inoculate them with our vices and diseases ; 
we furnish them with the deadly weapons of 
war, and induce them to destroy each other, that 
we may possess their territory; and then these 
sanctimonious philosophers, who are ready to 
sneer when we make any reference to the Go- 
vernor of the World, turn up the whites of their 
eyes and tell us that the Aborigines are appoint- 
ed by an inevitable law to perish! I deny it. 
I say, that to affirm that they perish by a law of 
Providence, is a falsehood and a blasphemy. 
They perish, not by a law of Providence, but by 
the wickedness of man:\and it is our business, 
as Christian philanthropists, to lift up a stern 
voice of remonstrance, and to step between them 
and their destroyer, and say they shall not perish. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE U. 8. MINT. 
Coinage for November. 


GOLD. 
228,217 Double Eagles, 
24,640 Eagles, 
38,256 Half Eagles, 
105,404 Quarter Eagles, 
216,079 Gold Dollars, 


$4,564,340 00 
246,100 00 
191,280 00 
263,510 00 
216,079 00 


612,596 Pieces, $5,481,609 00 
SILVER. 
12,000 Half Dollars, 
62,000 Quarter Dollars, 
137,500 Dimes, 
60,000 Half Dimes, 
500,200 3 Cent Pieces, 


1,384,296 Pieces, 


6,000 00 
15,500 00 
13,750 00 
3,000 00 
15,006 00 


$5,534,865 00 


COPPER. 
193,124 Cents, 


1,577,420 Pieces, $5,536,796 24 
Gold Bullion deposited_ for Coinage from Ist to 
30th November, 1851, inclusive— 
From California, 
“other sources, 


1,931 24 


$5,390,000 
60,000 


$5,450,000 
Silver Bullion deposited in same time, $28,800 
A large supply of small gold coin remains on 
hand beyond demands of depositors. 
E. C. Dave, Treasurer of the Mint. 


The total coinage of gold from January to No- 
vember, inclusive, amounts to $46,139,131: 

Gold- | Silver. | Scents. ;}Copper.| Total. 
2,620,966) 76,950) 7,277, 2,705,103 
5,082,987) 15,500) 16,861) 5,115,348 
6,285,734) 6,400) 6,537, 6,293,672 
3,176,058) 2,400) 13,337, 3,491,793 
3,201,262! 37,639) 9,699) 3,248,596 
3,653,248 18,050) 28,395)10,165 3,709,858 
3,240,495) 13,700, 21,582) 8,215, 3,283,992 
4,078,329) 14,000, 10,566) 7,964 4,110,859 
4,007,423) 27,700) 18,459) 5,352 4,143,034 
5,231,019) 33,700) 15,006) 6,650 5,256.375 
5,481,609) 38,250) 15,006) 1,931, 5,536,796 


16,139,131/246,650 146,653'91,988 46,624,519 
The following table will show the deposits of the 


precious metals for each month—Jan. to Nov., in- 
clusive,—of the present year; from which it appears 
that California has contributed $41,117,900. 

Cal. Gold. Oth Gold {| Silver. 
4,940,000. 60,000 
2,860,000 140,000 
2,634,500 37,000 
2,785,500, 75,000 
3,205,600, 65,600 
3,570,000, 60,000 
3,053,000, 77,000 
4,048,800, 96,000 
3,960,500 75,000 
4,670,000| 75,000 
5,390,000) 60,000 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
April 
May, 
June, 
July., 


Total. 
5,000,000 
3,007,700 
2,679,400 
2,878,500 
3,786,288 
3,641,700 
3,163,800 
4, 173,800 
4,044,100 
4.706.500 
5,475,800 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April 
May, 
June, 

July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 


7,500 

8,41 0 
18,000 
14,800 
11,700 
13,800 
29,000! 

8,700) 
21,500 
20,800 





41,117,900.820, 600! 154,200:42,557,58 


Total, 
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EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 


How meanly does the present posture of gene- 
ral education in Great Britain, compare with 
what now prevails in New York! Let the read- 
er peruse the following speech of Mr. Raymond, 
one of the representatives of that city: 

‘I am proud, sir, to be able to stand here to- 
day, and to say that the city of New York offers a 


free education to every child within her limits. 


She has erected about 200 houses for school pur- 
poses, with all the appliances of scientific and 
mechanical invention; .she employs the best 
teachers whose services can be procured; she 
purchases books, stationery, everything required 
in such schools—and then, sir, she throws the 
doors wide open to the free admission and in- 
struction of every child within her borders. 
There is not a child in the darkest street or nar- 
rowest lane, or the most crowded court of that 
most densely crowded city—no matter how desti- 
tute he may be—there is not one so poor and 
friendless that he may not walk up to the door 
of the best school-house in that great city, and 
demand the very best education which its wealth 
can procure. Nor does she stop there, sir. She 
has organized eighteen evening-schools, and pro- 
vided teachers for them, at which children and 
adults, whose necessities require them to labour 
during the day, may attend during the evening 
and receive the rudiments of education. Nay, 
more; she has organized and established a Free 
Academy, where any child whose faculties and 
whose industry qualify him therefor, may re- 
ceive, under able and accomplished teachers, and 
with all the aids and appliances which money 
can command, an education equal to that afforded 
in the best of your colleges throughout the state. 
And this, sir, without money and without price. 
All this, sir, does New York city provide for the 
instruction of those into whose hands her desti- 
nies are to be committed. And all the property 
within her borders is taxed to pay the expense 
thereof. The man with his hundreds of thou- 
sands, and without a single child to reap the ad- 
vantages of the schools, pays his tax for their 
support, and feels that he is only doing the duty 
which he owes to the community in which he 
lives and with which his interests are identified. 
The tax-payers there, onerous as is the tax im- 
posed upon them, make no complaints that their 
property is taken for the use of others without 
their consent, or that they are compelled to edu- 
cate children not theirown. They feel that they 
are parts of the society in which they live—that 
they hold their possessions in subordination to 
the necessities of that society—and that their 
interest, as well as their duty, compels them to 
aid in the education of all its children.” —Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and to depart from evil, a good understanding. 
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Decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, respecting a lot of ground on Pine 
street, Philadelphia. 

Samuel Powell, a citizen of Philadelphia, and 
a member of the Religious Society of Friends, 
executed a deed to certain persons, conveying a 
lot of ground, 60 feet front and 100 feet deep, 
situate on the south side of Pine street, between 
Delaware Front and Second streets, in said city, 
in trust, for the purpose of erecting thereon a 
Meeting House, for the use of the said Religious 
Society, if they chose to build one there. The 
gift was accepted, and the House accordingly 
erected. As the Meeting House occupied near- 
ly the whole width of the lot, it was found to be 
deficient in light and air, and to remedy the in- 
convenience, he directed in his will that his 
heirs should convey to Trustees for the use of 
the Society two other lots of 20 feet front, by 
100 feet deep, adjoining the Meeting House lot, 
on the east and west,which was accordingly done. 
After a lapse of nearly 80 years,the increase of 
the city to the westward, and the consequent 
change of residences among those for whose ac- 
commodation the Meeting House was designed, 
rendered the location inconvenient and unsuita- 
ble. A new Meeting House was therefore built 
by the Society, situated ‘west of Seventh street, 
and the old one was vacated. The heirs of Sam- 
uel Powell claimed that as the land was given 
for the purpose of erecting a Meeting Louse 
thereon, when it ceased to be so used, the 
grantees lost their right to it, and it therefore re- 
verted to the heirs of the grantor, to recover 
which they broughta suit. In reply to this, it 
was contended that the change of location was 
no diversion of the usesintended by the grantor, 
but merely carrying out his intentions with 
greater accommodation to those for whose benefit 
it was designed ; and that, therefore it was com- 
petent for the grantees to sell the land and ap- 
propriate the proceeds to the erection of a Meet- 
ing House more conveniently and elegibly situat- 
ed. The Supreme Court delivered the subjoined 
opinion in the case: 

Supreme Court—Chief Justice Black and a 
full Bench—The Pine street Meeting Lot.— 
Griffiths vs. Cope.—This was an action of eject- 
ment, to recover possession of the property in 
Pine street below Second, formerly oceupied by 
the Society of Friends as a Meeting House. 


The plaintiff is a descendant of the grantor, and 
alleges that the lot of ground has been diverted 
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from the intention of the original grantor, who 
designed it for the purposes only of public wor- 
ship, and that therefore it reverts back to the 
heirs at law. 

The opinion was given by Justice Lowrie, and 
is as follows :—There is a very palpable distine- 
tion between a gift of land from motives of 
charity. and a dedication of land to charitable 
uses; and there are most instructive reasons 
giving a judicial bias in favour of satisfying the 
motive, without establishing a perpetual dedica- 
tion. 

Our law discourages the fettering of estates 
and putting them into mortmain, and therefore 
favours the construction which relieves restraints 
upon alienation. And it seems unreasonable to 
suppose that a devisor, in such cases, ever means 
that his heirs shall get back the land, except 
where he says so; or that, amidst the rapidly 
changing opinions of society, he means that his 
opinions shall be imbibed by others just as he 
left them, and shall forever withstand the changes 
necessarily incident tothe progress of society ; 
or that he means that no change in the popula- 
tion, circumstances and habits of the people 
shall ever justify any sort of conversion of the 
gift. 

It would seem contrary to public policy to fa- 
vour a construction that would give to the man 
who died a hundred ora thousand years ago, the 
control of land that ought to be controlled by 
the present generation. Such an intention ought 
to be expressed, not implied. 

When we look at the history of the burial in- 
stitutions of the last few centuries, and at the 
constant and rapid changes which are going on 
in the circumstances, habits, opinions, and insti- 
tutions of our own age, we see how unreasona- 
ble are many perpetual dedications of land, and 
how much caution there should be in implying 
an intention to create perpetuities. 

These principles being borne in mind, we are 
in the proper position for taking the best view 
of the devises in controversy. The construction 
which we put on the devise in the will of Sam- 
uel Powell, Jr., not only rules the title to the 
other two lots in controversy here, but excludes 
us from the consideration of many of the legal 
propositions discussed by the counsel. 

Striking out the machinery by which this de- 
vise is to be effectuated, we discover that the 
substance of it may be stated as follows :—If the 
Quaker meeting shall agree in good faith to ac- 
cept the lot in Pine street, for the purpose of 
building a meeting house upon it, then I devise 
the same to them and their successors. Both 
the language of the devise, and the influence of 
the act of 1731, for enabling religious societies 
to hold land, constrain us to consider this lot as 
— and accepted for a place of religious wor- 
ship. 

The main question of this cause may then be 
stated thus: Where there is a devise of land in 
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fee to a religious society, to build a meeting 
house upon, it is implied, as one of the terms of 
the devise, that the devisee shall not use it ex- 
cept for a place of meeting, and that they shall 
never sell it, though they should convert the 
proceeds to the same religious uses. Does a 
conversion amount to a diversion? 


Let it be remarked, that a conveyance of land 
to a religious society implies a religious use, and 
that, by our act of 1731, a religious society 
could hold to no other use. For obvious reasons, 
almost all grants to religious societies are for 
meeting-houses, this purpose being necessarily 
implied, if not expressed. 

All religious societies hold land for a qualified 
purpose, because the law does not allow them to 
hold for general purposes. But this qualifica- 
tion has place only as between the public and 
the holders, and not between the grantors and 
the holders. It is not a qualification of the 
estate as granted, but of the uses to which, in 
such hands, it may be lawfully applied. It is 
not intended to prevent alienation to general 
purposes, but to prevent a religious society from 
using land for general purposes. It defines a 
duty of religious societies to the State, but not 
to the grantors. 

The use to which the granting clause declares 
that this land is to be applied is of the character 
which the law requires, and is the most ordinary 
purpose for which religious societies require land. 
The presumption would therefore appear fair 
and obvious that, by that declaration, the de- 
visor merely meant to make the grant lawful 
upon its face. 

This construction fully satisfied all parts of 
the devise. The devisor uses words of fee sim- 
ple; and the other words, that truly describe 
all such estates in such hands, cannot be con- 
strued to reduce a fee simple to a qualified fee. 
To produce this effect, it is necessary that other 
words be added, showing clearly that the testator 
intended that the land should revert on the 
abandonment of the particular use. 


These grants are, as between the grantors and 
the grantees, fees simple, and as between the 
trustees and beneficiaries they are trusts. If 
they are held in violation of the mortmain laws, 
the State may claim to forfeit them: but the 
grantors and their heirs have no title. 

After we had consulted and agreed upon this 
opinion thus far, our brothers Gibson and Coul- 
ter, referred us to a similar case just published 
in 15 Penna. State Rep, 500—Kerlin v. Camp- 
bell. The grant there was to a public use, 
and the Legislature, which has the control of 
such uses, directed the sale of the lands. If 
there had been a reversion thereon, even Legis- 
lative authority could not have directed the right. 
True, there was a consideration paid in that 
case ; but that fact is only evidence that no re- 
Version was intended. 
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Let judgment be reversed, and judgment be 
entered for the defendant. 

Judge Coulter dissented, not as to the right 
of reversion, but as to the right of alienation. 





PARTIAL SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 


Among the heathen nations, the Persians in 
the time of Cyrus considered the virtues, espe- 
cially justice and gratitude, as the main object 
of education ; among the Athenians, accomplish- 
ments in arts, sciences, and letters were the end ; 
and among the Spartans, obedience was the sole 
principle of instruction, because that would pre- 
serve the ascendency of the laws. Yet neither 
of these answered their designs. Persia ac- 
quired some of the milder virtues, but failed in 
strength and hardihood; Athens found that 
neither art nor science would avail against de- 
pravity of morals; and Sparta found that it was 
not enough to secure obedience to laws without 
considering their nature and effect; Persia fell 
a victim to luxury.. Athens to licentiousness, 
and Sparta to tyranny. Such are the lessons of 
antiquity, and its splendid wreck remains an ex- 
ample to warn us against the dangers of partial 
systems. But under the new light which the 
Christian system has thrown over the power and 
destiny of the soul, a different view has been 
taken of the end and means of education. We 
consider the object of education as twofold; one, 
to improve and strengthen the mind itself; the 
other, to endow it with whatever is valuable or 
auxiliary in the duties of life —Z. D. Mansfield. 





LONDON STATION STATISTICS. 


The passenger carriages afford eleven miles of 
seat-room, and would accommodate 40,196 indi- 
viduals, or the whole population of two such 
towns as Northampton. The loading surface of 
the goods equals eleven acres, and would con- 
vey 40,000 tons. If the tires of all the compa- 
ny’s wheels were welded into one ring they 
would form a circle of seventy-two miles. To 
keep this rolling stock up in number and effi- 
ciency there are two establishments—one at 
Camden Town and one at Wolverton.— Sidney’s 
Rides on Railways. 





“ Avoid flatterers, for they are thieves in dis- 
guise; their praise is costly, designing to get by 
those they bespeak. They are the worst of crea- 
tures; they lie to flatter, and flatter to cheat; 
and, which is worse, if you believe them you 
cheat yourselves most dangerously. But the 
virtuous, though poor, love, cherish, and prefer. 
Remember David, who asking the Lord “ who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell 
upon thy holy hill?” answers, “he that walk- 
eth uprightly, and speaketh tbe truth in his 
heart; in whose eyes the vile person is con- 
temned, but honoureth them who fear the Lord.” 

Wm. Penn, 
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“AT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT.” 
Walk with the Lord at morn— 
While every scene is fair, 
While opening buds the boughs adorn, 
And fragrance fills the air. 


Before the dawn awake, 
And in thy being’s pride 

In the young blush of beauty, make 
Omuipotence thy guide. 

Walk with the Lord at noon, 
When fervid suns are high, 

And pleasure, with a treacherous boon, 
Allureth manhood's eye 

Then with adiamond shield of prayer 
Thy soul's opposers meet, 

And crush the thorns of sin and care 
That bind the pilgrim’s feet, 

Walk with the Lord at eve, 
When twilight dews descend, 

And Nature seems a shroud to wear 
As for some smitten friend. 

As slow the moments glide 
On mournful wing away, 

Press closer—closer to His side, 
And he will be thy stay. 

And should’st thon linger still, 
Till midnight spreads her 

And age lament, with bosom chill, 
Its buried earthly all! Sa 

Thy withered eye, a sign: ight 
Beyond the ae shall —_ 

For He who was thy morning light— 
Thy God—shall walk swith thee. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreren IntTELLIiGence.—The Se 
from Liverpool on the 29th ult., arrived at Halifax 
en the 10th inst. 

Inetanp.—The emigration to this country from 
Ireland continues. The quays of Dublin are crowd- 
ed with emigrants. A deputation of London mer- 
chants interested in the trade with Spain, have had 
an interview with —-— Labuchere, requesting a 
charter of incorporation for the Irish emigrants to 
Spain. He has agreed to take the matter into con- 
sideration. 

France.—Theengrossing topic throughout Europe 
is the approaching crisis in France. An article had 
appeared in the Constitutionel, containing a direct 
attack upon some of the highest names in France. 
Among others, Changarnier, and Barryer are charged 
with being members of a secret committee for the 

se of overthrowing the government. 

any who have hitherto 
interests of Gen. Cavaignac, have declared their 
determination to support Louis Napoleon, as 
only means of saving the Republic. 

eRMAXY.—Lieut. Pim arrived at Berlin, en 
route to Siberia, on the 23d, and was introduced to 
the King by Baron Humboldt, 

Iraty.—The General of the Freneh y has 
concentrated all the garrisons of the nei hood, 
and herenased the troops, informing that 
whatever happens, it will waa be the duty of 
the troops to protect the person of the Pope. 

From tHe Rio Granpe.—Gen. Avalos has is- 
sued a proclamation, in which he declares that no 
other port than Matamoras is known for the co 
merce of the frontier, while Camargo continues 
a state of revolt. This proclamation also forbids 
crossing the river at any other point than Mata- 
moras, under penalty of death. 


n devoted to the di 
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Domestic.—The trial of Castner Hanway, for 
treason, terminated on the 11th inst. Judge Grier 
charged the jury that the charge of treason was 
not sustained against any of the parties concerned, 
and that no had been produced that the d:- 


fendant was in any way implicated in the proc: ed- 
ings of the rioters. 

he jury, 

a verdict 


after an absence of 15 minutes, render- 
of NOT GUILTY. The District At- 
torney then stated that the prisoner was also charged 
on four other bills for misdemeanor ; but in con- 
sideration of the ordeal through which he had 


passed, he peepee entering a nolle prosequi on 
aes and the prisoner was scostdingit dis- 
ont J ag following day, en a moved 
t ining prisoners discharged alto- 
gether or admitted to bail. The District Attorney 
announced his intention to hold the prisoners 
inst whom there was evidence. to answer before 
eU. 8S. District Court, for the misdemeanors 
charged against them. He stated that detainers 
had y been lodged against most of the prison- 
_ the go 9 agg of Lancaster county, 
by the 17th inst. the U. 8. District At- 

torney would be to state which of the 
i he would be willing to discharge abso- 


Elijah Lewis andSamuel Williams were admitted 
7 ot tan to answer for misdemeanor, 
and a i was entered onthe charge 
against Teese! eciat. 

Castner Hanway and Elijah Lewis proceeded 
the same evening to Lancaster, and, on the follow- 
ing morning, were admitted to bail in $500 each. 


ConeressionaL.—In the Senate, the Standing 
Committees were elected on the 8th inst. A num- 
ber of petitions were presented against the election 
of Chaplains for Congress and for the army and 
navy. Abill establishing a Branch Mint in Cali- 
fornia was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
Senator Gwin’s resolution calling for the corres- 
upetense from our late Chargé d’ Affaires to Sar- 

inia, on the subject of a ship canal to unite the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was dis- 
cussed and Tg ore 

On the 9th, the bill of last session, making pro- 
vision for the better seeurity of the lives of passen- 
ger on vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam, 
was appropriately referred. A bill to establish a 
beak Mint in city of New York, was referred 
i oman p. On the 10th, a resolu, 

ator Underwood, was adopted, 
the Committee on Roads 
diency of employing en- 
vessary explorations and 

ed construction of artifici- 

e@ navigation of the Ohio 


was adopted giving to 
rnor of Hungary, a cor- 


Capital of the Country. 


tatives, the Standing 
w by the Speaker, on the 
9th inst. On the f0th,a bill to establish a Branch 


Mint in the city of New York, was referred to the 
Committee ays and Means. 


the right of way and public lands 

tate ora railvoad from, St. Louis 

to the western of that State, was referre! on 
the 11th inst. to the Committee on Public Lands, 





